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DO YOU USE LINE OF INTEREST WELL? 





The most important element in commercial, 
in fact any kind of writing, is a line ofin- 
terest. If your piece of writing, be it ar- 
ticle, story, poem or anything else doesn't 
hold together, and draw the reader steadily 
forward, it will fail in its intended effect. 
This is basic truth from which there is not 
any legal appeal. 


The reason for this is that readers, like 
sheep, have to be herded, encouraged, guid- 
ed, lured or even pushed slong the road you 
went them to follow. They will not automat- 
icelly pursue a straight line. If there is, 
through careless or toc easy-going writing, 
an opportunity to stray off on 4 tengent, a 
reader will do it every time. and remember, 
no reader has to read any set piece of read- 
ing. He may pick it up by chance. He may be 
merely seeking escape from boredom, or tak- 
ing a ride on a train or plane. Somehow, or 
somewhere, perhaps involuntarily he picks a 
magazine, newspeper or book up. There's the 
piece you wrote. You may hevea minute or 150 
words in which to reach out and catch him. 


Thus you will see it is not enough to set 
up @ line of interest. You must have ea line 
that promises to go somewhere quickly. That 
proves so inviting to a reader he is ready, 
even determined to steal the magazine, let's 
say, from the airplane in order to find out 
out how you finish the story. If he can lay 
it aside, saying, "Aw, what de heck," you're 
done for. 


Therefore, you must lure the resder, You 
must excite his impulses to read. You must 
srouse his emotions, trap his mind, and af- 
ter that you have got to hold him in a hard 
and fast, tight grip that will not let even 
part of his interest seep away. and all the 
time your hold is simply mythical because if 
the reader wishes to, he just needs to push 
the words away from him. The pressure youre 
exerting on the reader is always and only as 
strong as his will power is weak. You can on- 
ly hold him so long eas he wants to be held. 
He is putting down the money. If he refuses 
to put it down, or says to himself, "I dont 
want to buy any more of this,” you are los- 
er in a game where the reader is plaintiff, 
prosecutor, judge and jury, and the courtof 
last appeal. 


Line of interest is all-important becsuse 
more than any other element in a story or a 
feature, or any other type of writing, it is 
what leads the reader's eye, and consequent- 
ly perhaps, his mind and heart steadily for 
ward through the entire narrative. all the 
other elements combine to heighten the fes- 
cination. But if the reader doesn't discover 
whst the story is all about, and seca clesr 
path ehesad of him moving toward a logical « 
understandable goa’, he won't read on. So it 
is up to you to use every device you can tc 
make your line of interest effective. 


The simplest way to do this is to make the 
line of interest as visual ss possible. Now 
it must contain idees and be emotionealized. 
That is obvious. and it must contain mater- 
ials thet will whet the reader's curiosity. 
But if he can see with his own eyes that it 
is moving forward, he will be intrigued sand 
will tend to read on. 


That is why sheer structural form is very 
important. Sentences and parsgrephs ought to 
lesd into one another. The first word ought 
to be striking, and dialogue be appealing I. 
@e., @ visible and ordered line leads the eye 


I sometimes think that the ability to un- 
derstand the importance of a line of inter- 
est is a great dividing line between all of 
the sheep and the goats in the field of putt- 
ing ideas down on paper. Those who know its 
mesning go about their business, ably or as 
perceptively as their smsll supply of skill 
and talent enables them to. Those who don't 
just continue to flounder, or giving up the 
struggle, decide to live off the others. 


Besar in mind, and it can be a comfortable 
thought, that it matters little whether one 
is es great writer, or one who fills a small 
niche, writing well the simple, commonplace 
and everyday truths by which the millions of 
people both great and small live. There isno 
disgrace in doing @ small job well. Most of 
the big, spectacular, showy automobiles the 
world prides today, would not run if someone 
did not continue to manufacture an all impor 
tant pin or ball bearing. 


The real fun of writing begins to come to 
the surface when you appreciate the need of 
a good line of interest. For it unifies and 
unites your ideas into a logical, well plann 
ed, continuously flowing string of units. A 
good line of interest shows a long sprawling 
scene for what it is, a wordy, half-baked & 
uninteresting piece of writing. You daren't 
waste time when your line of interest urges 
you to speed along. 


A line of interest, once you thoroughly un- 
derstand the principle, brings out the color 
and effectiveness of your scenes. You begin 
to see their use as stepping-stones, carry- 
ing the reader step-step-step througha sto- 
ry. You begin to build a long freight train 
of your own. You weld a mainline without any 
switches set to carry your high-balling ex- 
press off on to a sidetrack. Writing a sto- 
ry becomes a game, in which the objective is 
to sweep the reader along on a well ballast- 
ed road-bed, where every curve representsan 
artistic sweep of the suthor's grand design. 
Not just hit-or-miss twisting and turning. 


Line of interest gives authority tos sto- 
ry because it makes it move along one defi- 
nite line. It is essential to good build-up 
of suspense because you have to create fear 
of something in the reader, and then tight- 
en the screws step by step. 
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WE MUST REGAIN MORAL LEADERSHIP 





The American people in their corporate ca- 
pacity represent one of the great ironiesof 
history. Among all the peoples of the world 
we are peculiarly blessed. We stand for the 
virtues and ideals, the hopes and all of the 
aspiretions the world has struggled wearily 
to attain for thousands of years. Yet we dco 
not live up to these glorious ideals. And we 
have failed somehow to give the worlds mor- 
al leadership it so sorely needs. we consid- 
er ourselves practical, hard headed, gener- 
ous-minded people. Yet in some respects, we 
are tragically naive. 


Desirous and capable of doing good &éwinn- 
ing respect, we seem to have the infinite ca- 
pacity for doing the wrong thing in vitally 
important world affeirs. (The Nixon debacle 
in South Americs and the deteriorating sit- 
uation in the Middle East are current exam- 
ples.) Possessed of unlimited good will and 
high intentions in our personal business end 
relations with other nations, we have none- 
the-less committed ourselves to a thorough- 
ly botched up job. All because we are still 
young and uneware of the full strengthofour 
own powers and what is expected of us. It is 
no sin, but exceedingly dangerous, to lsck a 
practicel experience in the exercise of mor- 
al leadership. The Soviet hierarchy, keenly 
aware of this fact, are eager to make it as 
uncomfortable as they can for us. 


Take postwar international affairs. Never 
should we have dropped the first atomic bomb. 
Having done so, we should have squered our- 
selves with the rest of the world, and with 
God. Whenthe Soviets started overrunning the 
smaller nations, we should have had the mor 
al courage to leed the free world in saying 
"No!" In the present day we should heve had 
the wisdom and the moral lesdership never to 
heve let ourselves be sucked into a nuclear 


arms race. The United Nations is not 4 per- 
fect instrument. What similer body ever is? 
But we should have had the courage, end in- 
Sight, and integrity to see that there isno 
other way we can hope to live in peace with 
our fellow nations. If our own faith had been 
big enough, we could have led them toward a 
more perfect model. 


The time for doing this is running out, if 
it has not already done so. May God grant us 
insight not to miss the most glorious oppor- 
tunity presented to man in all ages! as the 
still most powerful nation in the worid, we 
alone have the strategic position & the au- 
thority, if we also have the imagination, to 
win this race. and we must win it, or civi- 
Lization will once again be blotted out. But 
have we the moral leadership? 


Take internal affairs. ive are rapidly losad- 
ing ourselves down with the most gigantic é& 
most inane bureaucracy the world haseverse@. 
Today in our humble way we sre outdoing the 
Soviets in the creation of a favored minor- 
ity, who by the exercise of their supposed- 
ly vested interests, are literally living off 
the fat of the land becsuse they do not pro- 
duce those goods necessary to support them.A 
larger and larger proportion of the nation's 
creative wealth is consequently being drain- 
ed cff to psy for government. 


The present Recession would lack the power 
to gain momentum if we did not permit poli- 
ticians to waste our substaize in fantastic 
forays in 611 directions. saveryone, including 
economists, wants tax cuts by borrowing mon- 
ey. (How much of sny such will be left after 
the tax psyers subtract the counteracting ef- 
fects of higher postal rates and pay raises? 
And other zooming costs of government?) But 
no one mentions the two sure ways to attain 
the true cash benefits of tax cuts: (1) cut 
sppropriations! (2) Increase personel exemp- 
tions, especially for young future citizens 
who earn more than g600 and sre seeking com 
mendably to pay their own way through their 
chosen college. Can it be that politicians, 
curiously, prefer to tax them and then dis- 
pense scholarship or tax cuts, as the situ- 
ation dictates? Is this moral leadership? 


Take our business affairs. Crocodile tears 
are being wasted on the steel and automobile 
industries. They are symptomatic of our lare 
er error. ie have allowed them to dictateto 
the ultimate consumer what he shall receive 
for his money and how much he shall pay. The 
functional absurdity of the modern sutomobike 
and the price-cost spiral, the economic ruth 
lessness of selling goods for quick destruc 
tion or stylistic out-dating & obsolescence, 
are not subjects for polite or ribald laugh- 
ter. Moral leadership should spell out their 
deathknell quickly. 


Take our. entertainment affairs. Our ap- 
proach to entertainment through the avenues 
of mass production, has resulted inthe most 
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erctesque irony of all. america, which advo- 
cetes decency and se peace-loving world, has 
been spewing forth onits movie and tv screens 
a program of gangesterism and free money that 
is far more insidious than the obvious bru- 
talitv and brain-washing practiced by all of 
the Communist nations. For it is infecting 
the children of the world with emotional in- 
stebility, cynicism, a faith in reckless li- 
cense, snd most of all, an aftermath of con- 
fusion and despair. 


all life is not lived on the edge of this 
imaginsry crime jungle. America's heritage, 
and thet of its writers is to bring a posi- 
tive messege of hepe and joy and the mingl- 
ed pleasures of healthy, wholesome living.. 
The newspapers, movies, radio end tv co them 
selves and their readers a distinct disserv- 
ice, when for the sake of larger sdvertising 
revenue, they distort out of al’? proportion 
man's natural perspective on his world. 


RE: HITE ebhors censorship of any kindin a 
free world where the rights and rich oppor- 
tunities of a11 should be held supreme. But 
unbridled license and traffic in unmitigat- 
ed evil cannot be tolerated for long. There 
fore even a dictetorship of good taste, en- 
forced by # return to moral leadership, per- 
adoxics? as it may scund, may seem tosomeof 
our citizenry not only long overdue but es- 
sential. It would be too bad, for quiet ed- 
ucstion is always preferable to force. But 
those writers and editors who have violated 
the code of conscience and personal respons 
ibility, will have only themselves to blame. 
For perhsps the greatest freedom of all has 
always been that one man shall not be forc- 
ed to have his mind degradec by his neighbor 


We do not view the world pessimistically. 
“«@ do not believe the race agsinst a return 
to barberism and bestiality and the absurd- 
ly primitive dark ages is inevitable. amer- 
ics hes a better program than thet. Men ev- 
ervwhere crave freedom and the good life It 
is essential, however, for the whole world, 
but especially america, to wake up and face 
our complex affairs with clear eyes snd com 
monsense. and above all with courage. To do 
this we must cease to live in a worldof fan- 
tasy. e must reslize as writers and ordinay 
human beings we have a man-size job to do & 
that in the future we as a nation must face 
and achieve our full maturity. 


This can only be done by seeing squarely, 
that an economic pressure which demands that 
both husband and wife work for a full-sized 
mesl ticket, is destroying the home. That 
in our absence our children, and ourselves, 
are being degraded. It is great to lead the 
full life. and this the right of women just 
ys much as men. But the future of our bright, 
happy world is being despoiled by material- 
ists at home and abroad. \ie cannot afford to 
escape to » world of fentasy, where all our 
problems are solved by winning fantastic a- 
wards and glittering gadgets with no effort 


on our part. 


Yes, ve must recover our lost manhood. We 
must return to the ideals of our ancestors, 
our founding fathers. And how will we do it? 
We can do it only by picking up the torchof 
real moral leadership. That guttering candle 
in a dark world that tells us what we already 
know in our hearts, that life can be good,a 
flashing, starry adventure. Thet flame, a 
tiny spark of which we 411 csrry within us, 
and which when properly tended, unites each 
and everyone of us with infinity. 


Somehow, we americans have dropped unknow- 
ingly that torch somewhere along the way. We 
have allowed to droop and almost die that em 
blem of freedom the whole wide world seeks, 
and needs so badly. We must recapture it, re 
gain the strength and the suthority to tell 
the bullies, the greedy and the dictators in 
no uncertain terms, "So far and no ferther." 


writers! it is your privilege and opporte 
nity to be in the vanguard, to lead the way 
in this return to sanity and healthy living. 
To regain the goodwill America has lost bya 
lack of outstanding moral leadership. This 
is a job not for one man to take over and ae 
chieve by waving a magic wand and flashinga 
megnetic smile. It is the thoughtful, herd, 
time-consuming task of all who treasure with 
in their hearts « love of God, and reverend 
respect for that much of the creative gift, 
with which we have been truly blessed. 


PLOT IS aS SIMPLE AS THIS! 





There two parts to plotting. The first is 
to get a good idea, gimmick, a theme or sit- 
uation. The second is to develop same in an 
interesting and dramatic manner. That's all 
there is to it except the usual minimum re- 
quirement of plausibility, naturalness, and 
appealing characters. 


How does one get a good idea? Many writers 
start in a very simple way. A good illustre 
tion is suggested by a recent adv. for "Gin 
gerbread Man" by Ellen Ferber. The man wrote 
"It is the story of one man's life and what 
was msde of that life by the women in it:his 
mother, his college sweetheart, his best frients 
wife, and the woman he marries and the woman 
he loves—not every man being Lucky enough to 
have these last two one and the seme." 


There you have a rough frame. Each one of 
these women tends to be an exclusive part of 
a man's life. What happens when they aren't 
separated in neat compartments, when one or 
more of them over-lap & develop tensions and 
pull him in different directions? A plot be 
gins to form at that point. You study allof 
your chseracters, you block out the steps, go- 
ing from the large relationships down to the 
smaller happenings that affect these & make 
them change form. It can become an absorbing 
operation, if you are interested and have a 
compassion for your people. 
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FUNDAMENTALS OF GOOD POETRY 





By Elva Ray Harris 





THE POETS WORKSHOP 





There were varied comments on our new plan 
for the workshop. (See: Vol. XVII No. 3, pub- 
lished in Merch.) Some welcomed the innova- 
tion of submitting comments directly to the 
poets whose poems are being discussed. Some 
regretted that they could no longer read the 
comments cf others, saying thet they learn- 
ed much that way. 


Since we have the space this month, I plan 
to print two of the comments sent inon each 
poem. I have tried to pick opposing points 
of view. First, comments on the poem ETERN- 
ITY by Bessie H. Hartling. 





Madeline G. Salmon: Considered as a light po- 
em, there isn't much to criticize here. Zz 
like the first two stanzas with their con- 
trast of man's noisy heste with the quiet, 
poised peace of dawn and nightfall. However, 
at stanza three, I em confused by the ques- 
tion: 





"vhy should men, Creation's chief 
Fight for his pre-eminence?" 


Somehow, I associste chiefdom with fighting. 
Or, at least, with some sort of struggle. Or 
is men's pre-eminence pre-ordsined? Is this 
his purpose for being as compared with (may 
God protect them) the other creatures of the 
earth? And is this superiority the joy pre- 
pered for him alone? If so, I want none of 
it. Hence my confusion in the last two stan 
zas. 


Mary Alice Hart: The poem has a general feet 
ing of inspiration. I especially like the4th 
line, reminiscent of Robert Frost's repeti- 
tion of little verbs. Second verse is strong 
with good rhythmic flow. The third verse is 
weakened by the question. It could be given 
strength by making it into a statement, such 
as: 








"Creation's chief need never fight 
For his pre-eminence; 
Every cresture, great 
Has a purpose all its 


or small 
own." 


I would omit "then" and "the" from the last 
two lines, beginning with the stronger word. 
Finally, a title-besring on the truth which 
the poem presents, would help. It seems to 
deal with faith in God's plan, and man's in- 
herent value. Take it from there? 


Elva: I don't believe 3B. H. meant her poen, 
in the way, at least, that M.G.S. interpret- 
ed it, though it does appear so. I think 
"Creation's chief" is at fault. Perhaps Bes- 
sie meant it in terms of God's chief creation, 
and that man doesn't have to fight for pre- 
eminence because "every creature, great or 


small, has a purpose all its own.” I think 
she meant by "the joy prepsred for us alone" 
simply our peculiar kind of joy, not that it 
is any better than that prepsred for the an- 
mals. a little more clarity on that score, a 
little smoothing up, perhaps a little cutt- 
ing, and ETERNITY with a better title, wil) 
be ready for & religious market. 


Next poem is BOASTER by Ora Lee Parthesi- 
us. 





Mary alden Campbell; The characterization 
comes through clearly; the reader applies the 
detail to a person he himself knows; for me 
your word "brassy" pictured an sctual persm 
of my acquaintance whom I had not thoughtof 
for a long time! I also liked "purple zest" 
very much. But (and forgive my blunt state- 
ments!) in stanza 2 you mix abstract "shining 
ness" and "happiness" with concrete "sleep" 
and "roses"; I suggest you stick to one or 
the other for all 4 items. I think you ought 
to watch out for the letter "s"—too many in 
the second stanza. Hditors do not like vow- 
el-echo, as in "sheeted sleep". Stanza one 
should end with a semi-colon instead of the 
period. Perhaps stanza 2 also. Careful re- 
vision would make this acceptable to aNERI- 
CAN BaRD or The ARCHER. 








Margaret Hill Conesnnor: 1 think the gener- 
al idea of the poem is nicely carried out.. 
But there are a few words or phrases which 
might be changed to improve the poem. I do 
not care for "purple zest" related to "reis- 
ins in her bread." I like the second stanza. 
"Brassy" might be changed to "glossy". That, 
I think, would go nicer with sstin skirts.(f 
course, I know she is overdoing it to be as 
brassy (boastful) as possible. But I think 
"brassy" seems too much like a wench. I like 
the poem very much. 





Elva: It would be better if the ending show- 
ed up “her” insincerity about the happy times 
rather than her rudeness to her hostess, if 
some revealing gesture showed that in spite 
of raisins in her bread, golden days, etc., 
there was really something missing that her 
hostess possessed. as the poem stands it is 
merely expressing a pet peeve, with which, I 
am sure, we are 311 sympathetic. However if 
Ora were to go on and point up an insincer- 
ity on the part of the boaster, the poem to 
me would have more punch. 


Here are the poems for discussion. 
instructions below.) 


(Read 


Mr. S. P. Sorensen, 100 North Dunlap St., 
Cleveland, Cklahoma, is the author of "Per- 
petuity!" the first poem on the opposite page. 
He is a retired business man who hes recent- 
ly begun to write verse. 





Miss Gertrude Durend, Ontsrio County Home, 
Canendsigua, N. Y., 1s not new to the sork- 
shop. She says, "Old Man on the Sideslines"” 
(next poem) has not been to market. 
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PERPETUITY 


Ceconcas, minutes, then hours 
Billoving each 

Upon the other 

Like cancerous cells 

Growing onto Veath. 

But unlike, in that 

Things not unrerstood before 
Are now like an open book. 
Faster and more painful, 

Yet with interludes of rest 
and heppiness, 

Zven beyond the grave! 


Se P. Sorenson 


OLD MAN CN THE SIDE LINZS 





Fresh, boyish voices calling in the twilight, 
Young, naked torsos durting through the gloom, 
Here fromthe side linesI watch them &listen, 
Girt about with shadows 6s ina darkened room, 
They are but children yet not children only, 
They are stselwart cov-boys lassoing a steer, 
wary, kKeen-eyed credmen sliiping through the 
forest, 
Moving as noiselessly as light-footed deer. 
They are but children yet not children only, 
They are men-to-be,a nev & untried breed, 
The see-ers, creators, shapers of to-morrow, 
Strong and couregeous in u country's need. 
Hidden in the shadows, unseen and forgotten, 
Long past my boyhood—three score years 
end ten— 
Old man on the side lines, I watch them 
and listen, 
Wishing in my heart thet I were young again. 


Gertrude Durand 





Mary Alice Hart, South Hill, Creston, I- 
ows, has been shoved up the ladder in thel- 
ows Poetry Associstion from School Editor to 
Co-vice president. She has won a lst in the 
inspirational category, the Nat. League ofA- 
mericsn Pen ‘iomen Awards ($50.00). She says, 
"It was @ poem | thought hedn't a chance. It 
proves one never knows what judges will like’ 











THE SANGRE DE CRISTOS 





Where wind is born 

on whitened pesks, 

end time's eternal breath 

invisibly speaks, 

the ssnguine canyons mark a mystic desth. 
And steepled pines, in celebration 

of the spilled Cup, 

join waters' roaring over rubied stone 
to sing 

the elevetion, 

their lifting up. 

Mountains have shown 

while men had yet to understend 

His passion pouring 

forever on this land. 


Mary Alice Hart 





Madeline G. Salmon, 765 Hobart St., Menlo 
Park, Cal., was recently honored by having 
her dedication poem read at the ground-bresk- 
ing ceremony for a new church building. This 
is "Cynic's" first trip from home. 





CYNIC 


He shall never give his heart again; 

Shall henceforth be unmoved, albeit merrier 
Than ever; gates ajer but inner door 
Impregnable. Never by the world 

But only by the earth is he sustained. 


He loves to watch the yellow locust leaves 
Fly in the wind like flimsy birds; to watch 
The dawn's hisbiscus petals opening, 

Aware that sky is merely space to further 
Space and wind a brutal lover of brenches. 


Madeline G. Salmon 





Mrs. Doris G. Philbrick, Box 44, Mexico, 
Me., has been very busy with another family 
weading. She says, "Two gone, three to go." 
"Reflections" is a poem shé started several 
years ago, when she begen to turn philosoph- 
ical. 


REFLECTICNS 





How intricate are ways of life! 

The friend with whom you feel at home 
Returns, at eventide to such 
Environment as childhood knew; 

To thoughts that travel 

Far as distant stars, 

And deep, — as heartache; 

To memories, and dreams unreal 

Beyond all human fathon, 

A world his own. 


Dawn breaks, 

Come rain or sun, 
He's back with you agsin; 
To work, — to laughter, 
Hope, or hate or love 
Tempestuous or serene 
Reality, most fathomless of all. 
So intricate are ways of life! 


Doris G. Phil brick 





Mary Z. Hurfeker, Box 113, Chino Valley, 
ArfZona, says, “Writing poetry is a new in- 
terest for me, competing with, or perhaps I 
should say, complementing, my long-time hob 
by of painting.” So far, she has had two po- 
ems accepted by The ARCHER, and one by The 
HOOSIER CHALLENGER. "Retirement" has not been 
to market. 








RETIREMENT 


He had one job for thirty yeers, 
He carefully avoided thinking; 
Fulfillment of his daily needs 
Rounded the circle of his living. 
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And now have come his crowning days, 
The weighing of his harvest: 

He sits all dsy in lonely fear, 
Staring into vacuun. 


Mary 2. Huffaker 





Margeret Hill Concsnnon, 25 Pearl Street, 
Northfield, Vt., is an old-timer in tne Po- 
et's Workshop. 





YOUR CASTLES IN TH# alIR 





Mold lovingly your castles in the air 
Then carefully transplant them to your 

sphere, 
Attempt to make them part of you, anc you 
A vital part of them as they are dear. 


In your attempt to make your castles real 

You mey not gain your distant, longed-for 
goal, 

Be grateful if you find your life refreshed 

You will heve brought contentment to your 
soul. 


Margaret Hill Concannon 





NCTES FOR NEXT TIME: Send in the poem you 
went help on. Include with it a carbon copy 
of your comments on st least two of the po- 
ems printed in this issue. Send the origina’ 
copy to each of the poets direct. These com- 
ments are your ticket of admission to Poet's 
Workshop. You do not need to be a subscrib- 
er. You can get the practical help free all 
we ask is that you remember that al)? of the 
poets whose poems sppear, have helped other 
authors. Be generous! Do your part in help- 
ing the other fellow. 








The Poet's Workshop has won s wide repute 
tion and a great deal of favorable approval 
for its energetic progrsm in behalf of pcets. 
We intend to continue to develop this. That 
is why we are printing more poems sand gett- 
ing their authors reader comment. we plan to 
print as many poems as we can. And wel use 
as many pro and con helpful criticism as we 
have space for. We want Poet's Workshop in- 
creasingly to be a real try-out laboratory, 
where promising poets may gain exnerience & 
confidence as well as technicel know-how. 


Remember, its success depends on you! 


CANDOR, Elvin Wagner, 103 Clements ave.., 
Dexter, Missouri, used over 100 poems inthe 
July issue. No pay, but quite a few lesding 
poets appear in its pages. It mentioned fev- 
orably: 


The FIDDLEHEAD, Fred Cogswell, 495 Regent 
St., Fredericton, N. Be, Canada, "doing much 
for poetry and poets in Canada.” qu. $2.00. 

The ORPHIC LUTE, Harriet Needham, May E11- 
iott, Ann Southridge, Lamoni, Iowa, is anew 
bi-monthly poetry magazine. g2 per yeer. 








TAKE: TOPICAL aDVICE WITH A GRAIN OF Sal?! 





James C. Hagerty, presidential press sec- 
retary, thinks newspaper editors and report- 
ers will need more knowledge of science and 
economics in the future. This is & popular, 
widely held view just now. It is we’l to re 
member that in the 18th Century a very sin- 
ilar opinion could have been expressed sub- 
stituting music for science and economics. A 
great age of musical art swept over Europe. 
Some believe it culminated with Beethoven, a 
dramatic era also flourished in the 16thCen- 
tury when Shakespeare was at his pesk. 





Life moves in cycles, the pendulum swings 
to and fro. Only time moves inexorably for- 
ward. A few leaders and their adherents are 
apt to panic and rush toward the obvious ex 
treme. The difference between them and some 
of the more populer snd quickly evanescent, 
here-todsy-and-gone-tomorrow faddists is only 
a thin shade of vitality and substance. The 
solid, essential work of the world must con- 
tinue. If the farmers stopped ruising food, 
the politicians snd dictators would strangle 
on their own wilting vocal chords. If the 
poets & artists failed to continue offering 
ideas and inspiration, or the entertsiners, 
the laugh-makers, and all the rest who make 
life endurable as well as full of zest, ac- 
tive living on this planet would quickly be 
extinguished. 


That is why Bill and Elva stand out foran 
all around background of knowledge & under- 
standing of people and the world we writers 
live in. Esch man has to adjust to his age. 
No man is self-sufficient, nor can he expect 
readers to come all the way to him. He must 
meet them half-way in an honorable compro— 
mise. But the more he is able to express e- 
ternal and universa! values in his own very 
unique and seeming wise manner, the more of 
the reading public will applaud him and seex 
him out. Learn to write for eternity but do 
not bea snob aboutit. Dont feel your little 
circle has a monopoly on the Beautiful & the 
true wisdom. 


HAVé PATIENCE «ITH NEW MAGAZINES 





WEDIA, Jack Walters, Media arts associetio, 
546 North Harvey, Oak Park, I11., a monthly, 
gS for 6 months, 75¢ per copy, is a new mae 
azine that has met technical problems gett- 
ing off the grounds, in the words of the ed- 
itor. (It's published by a small non-profit 
group.) But the first issue came out in the 
spring, and the august issue was promised as 
we go to press for July. We saw the lst is- 
sue; it head attractive lay-out and was wel?’ 
organized to cover the fine arts, the appli- 
ed arts, special features, fiction, humor ¢ 
a number of departments. Walters wrote mehe 
wants well written, sophisticated, anecdot- 
al, or offbeat material concerning art, and 
artists. Articles and fiction up to 3,000in 


length. Payment $25 and up, 5 for photos,é& 
gl0 for short verse & cartoons, on Pub. 











HO..'S YOUR BATTING AVERAGE? 





Gertrude Durand 
Poems: PRAIRIE PORT (3). 








Quentin R. Howard 
Articles & Millers: C. S. MONITOR. 


Emily Mey Youn 
Poems: Hols FIRE, The INSTRUCTOR, 'TEENS 


and CO » and many others. 


Evel F,. Reed 
Home Hint: ©. S. MONITOR 














Helen Langworth 
Articles: RAT STORY, Detroit FRESE PRESS. 








Story: HOR ° 
More Articles: 'TEENS, The Grand Rapids 
PRESS. 


Rebecca Phillips 
ory: @ SENTINEL. 


Send us a list of your acceptances. 





A NARRATIVE PO&TRY CONTES?T 





The ARCHER, Elinor Henry Brown, Box 3005, 
Victory Center Sta., No. Hollywood, Cal., is 
offering g5 and other prizes for "Survivors 
Story" narrative poems (not over 90 lines), 
telling how disaster in war or peace was met 
Closes; Nov. 11, 1958. 


A_GOOD, FUNCTIONAL PHILOSOPHY 





In the Mey issue of GOOD BUSINESS Mery H. 
DeLapp hed an article, "Trust Can S5ring Dok: 
lars." This is an idea many writers ought to 
take to heart. She mskes the point that she 
was advised by friends to treasure her good 
ideas and sell them dear. She believed how- 
ever that ideas are "ever-present and ever- 
abundant.” So she refused to be miserly and 
remained confident that she could develop 4 
new one to replace each she projected. 


"I am no longer afraid, no longer worried 
by the amount of money in my purse. There is 
@ sureness in me that there will be enough, 
for all my needs. This feeling leaves roomin 
my consciousness for creative ideas that in 
turn are potential generators of plenty.... 
There is also a feeling of sdventure and ex 
citement, for I am playing an exciting new 
game. The more I get, the more 1 hseve to— 
give." 


This kind of faith is s wonderful thing.. 
Most of us fear that if we do not hoard, we 
will have nothing to work with. It is diff- 
icult not to think that we slone are fight- 
ing to get ahead. we leave nothing for des- 
tiny to do for us. and usually if we justal- 
low our faith to heave free play, to believe 
that we are a constant, ever-flowing fouwt- 
sin of ideas, God will arrangeour future, é& 
do it far better than we can. The idea is to 
see that each project setisfies a use. Ifwe 
do that, the money will take care of itself. 


NEWS AND COMMENT FOR WRITERS 





The walker art Center, 1710 Lyndale ave., 
Minneapolis 4, Minn., plans to havesn exhib 
ition of Little Magazines and Literary Re- 
views October 12th -- Nov. 9th. A number of 
programs with writers, critics, and collect 
ors of Little Magazines participating, will 
be held during the exhibition. This Center 
is a museum devoted to contemporery art. A 
form msy be filled out by editors, snd cop- 
ies of their megazines (2) should reach the 
Center by August lst. Send to Miss Meg Tor- 
vert. 








Wake-Brook House, Sanbornville, N. H., has 
opened s gellery and exhibition of books at 
its publishing place. a showing of the fine 
fabrics used to bind the firms books is al- 
so on display. Hours: 11 to 5 daily, except 
Sunday. On the Governor Wentworth Highway be 
tween Rte. 119 and highwsey 16. The firm does 
hand printing by skilled netive craftsmen. 





US ZONE NUMBERS ON YOUR MAIL! The POST 
OFFICE in én effort to speed Mail, asks 411 
persons to use zone numbers wherever possi- 
ble. Your post office should be able to ob- 
tain for you POD Notice No. 40. This lists 
106 cities where zone numbers are used. The 
postmaster in each city will supply you the 
master sheet indicating the zones, so youll 
be able to address mail to the correct zone. 








SHORT=PAID MAIL. All writers should weigh 
their ms. mail carefully before mailing. The 
Post Office began (July lst) a new chargeof 
o¢ in addition to the deficiency, on lst clasg 
if it does not carry the full amount. 





Since such lst class mail will be sent on 
to the addressee, the letter will be forced 
to pay the deficiency and the penalty. Obd- 
viously this can be expensive to editors. So 
on a guess I can imagine that they will re- 
fuse such mail. The fee (punitive penalty), 
when lst class mail is returned to sender,is 
now 10¢! So, look out! 


Odd-size envelops in 3rd class mail carry 
a double penalty, beginning Aug. lst, of 6¢. 


First class mail found inside third class 
or book post mail, when inspected by 4 post 
office clerk, will be fined $1 in addition to 
the cost of the deficient postage. The re- 
cipient again has to pay the punitive tex. 


Careless addressing will cost you money! 


On the other side of the scale, a packege 
mailed parcel post by REWRITE to Phila. re- 
quired 8 days to arrive! More of our mailis 
being returned because the Post Office does 
not do even the minimum amount of forwarding 
or directory service, and s higher percent- 
age arrives marked "mis-sent to," than we've 
ever experienced before. Roughly, half ofall 
higher rates is being spent for higher pay; 
not for better service. The American public 
needs to demand better service as never before 











REWRITE 


SOhix EDITORS LEND A HELPING HaND 





If editors do comment on their rejection- 
slips about the mss. they return, the writ- 
er will almost certainly benefit. Htre is-a 
ease in point that a writer-friend sent in- 
to us recently. It concerns an article that 
was submitted to a large metropolitan news- 
paper. 


"Nicely done, but I'm afraid too exclus— 
ively personal for us. Even when we use sat- 
ire, which you kindly compliment us on, we 
use it only where it justifies itself inthe 
terms of public, as pposed to private, con- 
cern. But thanks for the look." 


In the space of a few words this editori- 
al reader has given the author a very valu- 
able lesson in two vitally important techni- 
cal details. (1) The "story" that is narrow 
in its application instead of being richly, 
universally true. (2) Applying this princi- 
ple to a specific type of writing, which is 
one of the hardest, incidentally to control. 
You could go a long way before you picked up 
such a good bit of practical experience. So 
neatly wrapped, too, in a friendly, personal 
line or two of shoptalk. It stirs up 4 warm 
feeling in you as you read it. This editor 
took the time to pencil in as an interested 
afterthought the word "exclusively." 


Another editor gave a writer we know in a 
single paragraph a concise lesson on how to 
write the light quatrain. In rejecting one, 
she said: "The subject matter is amusing and 
true to life, everyday life, but this quat- 
rain remains more of a statement than an a- 
musing thing that closes with the 'bang' of 
contrast, which seems through a ludicrous or 
absurd juxtaposition to evoke more hilarity.' 


Then she offered a specific example show- 


ing how to employ the "O.Henry ending." Some 
editors build a lot of goodwill this way. 


PUBLICITY? HERE ARE YOUR MEDIA 





In REWRITE we have constantly urged writ- 
ers not to succumb to the alluring promises 
and half-truths of the vanity presses. It's 
always better to get some good printer, ex- 
perienced in doing competent book printing. 
Then merchandise one's book one's self. The 
writer who does this may not make any money 
but he will learn more and it will cost him 
less than if he puts himself at the ruthless 
mercy of the vanity press printers. 


You will probably make a mess of it first 
time you try to exploit and sell a book. It 
may be you won't know how to go about it. If 
you contact all the readers you can and get 
all the publicity you can, you may sell som 
books. But best of all you will have learn- 
ed how it's done, how much it costs for each 
single copy, and your respect for practical 
‘legitimate publishers will have gone up. It 
is certain also that you will know more re- 


alistically what sells and what does not. 


If you have a strong idea and a good book 
as well as some money to dack it, you poss- 
ibly might want to consult a professionally 
competent publicity expert. One who special 
izes in book publicity is Benn Hall Associ- 
ates, 47 E. 61st St., NYC cl. Many big pub- 
Tishing houses employ BHA or other publici- 
ty firms on a contract basis (so many weeks 
at so many dollers.) You will find a number 
of these firms listed in THE LITERARY MARK- 
ET PLACE, which is available in many public 

raries. 








For those who wish to plan their own cam- 
paigns, BHA very considerately reprinted in 
a folder recently a list of media summsrized 
by Arthur A. Porter, media director, J. Wal- 
ter Thompson. (This is one of the big agen- 
eles handling tv and radio programs for ad- 
vertising accounts.) 








Mr. Porter's list: Three tv networks; 495 
individual tv stations; four radio networks; 
3,000 individual radio stations; 1,963 news 
papers (daily); 553 Sunday papers; eight ne- 
tional Sunday supplements; 8,500 weeklynews 
papers; over 600 consumer magazines; about 
2,400 business publications; 5,400 miscell- 
aneous publications, etc. 


In all of these it is possible fora writ- 
er, if he is smart, to get publicity, which 
costs nothing, or to place sdvertising that 
does cost money, often a lot of it. Many of 
these media are also susceptible to buyinga 
ms. or an idea, if the writer goes about it 
in the right manner. Finally, all of these 
thousands of media are either listed in the 
publishers’ manual listed above or in vari- 
ous similar tools listed in it. 


If you sre starting small, it is probably 
best to start compiling a specific list you 
can use. Put down the local media that might 
carry even a few lines about you or your i- 
deas. Put down the names and addresses of any 
person or association that might help you to 
spread word of mouth publicity. Above all,a 
list should be kept clean. Cut out the dead- 
wood, remember the names that are worth mon- 
ey to you. Some may be beyond price because 
they are friends. If you persist for 5 yesrs 
you will either prove you can't write, can't 
sell, or miss the boat somewhere; or you'll 
have found a public small, medium or large. 
Then all you have to do is—write. and then 
you or your publisher will only need to lay 
a fire and touch a msetch under your list of 
interested readers. 


HO}. WILL YCU LIVE ETERNALLY? 





No man has solved the riddle of everlast- 
ing life. Christians profess to believein it 
No man knows about it. But writers can real- 
ly make it come true by the words of lasting 
value they leave behind. What memorable vis- 
dom or inspired words will you utter? 


Gn dite 6 Ge 
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RECENT Ne&vS FROM EDITORS 





R. C. Dresser & Co., 176 Newbury St., Bos 
ton lo, Mass., is @ new small publisher. Ac- 
cording to Mr. Richsrd C. Dresser this firm 
will publish "general trade fiction and non 
fiction, 'how-to,' hobby and self-help books 
for national distribution. It also plans to 
issue New England regional books." Dresser 
has been an editor for both Richard R. Smith 
Publisher and Asphalt Institute. Living in 
a neighboring town, he came to see usat JCS 
House 8 month or so before he released this 
information in mid-April. He gave us & gen- 
erous briefing on his plans. a graduate, in 
1950, of Yale, he plans 4 rather small per- 
sonal list at first. He will pick his books 
fairly carefully for "bread-and-butter” ti- 
tles that will continue to sell. Thus he is 
likely to depend to some extent on friendly 
trade contacts, but is open to persussion. 














FENCE INDUSTRY, R. Kaner, 127 N. Dearborn 
St., Chicago <, Ill. A trade magazine issu- 
ed by Ellison Publications for fence erec- 
tors, contractors, ana manufecturers, it is 
in the market for news and features on jobs 
(how-to-do-its, problems, and history cases 
vith "then & now" aspects). also personali- 
ty articles on top executives, as well as a 
variety of spot articles and pictures as to 
how steel firms produce fence products. Pay 
3¢ @ word up to 2,000; g5 for pix, on Acaa 
down grading to 2¢ if rewriting is needed. 








Radcliffe College, 10 Garden St., Can- 
bridge 38, Mass., is having its 1lth annual 
summer course in "Publishing Procedures." 





St. Anthony's Monthly. Rev. William J.Phil- 
Lipps, S. Se Je, LLOO N. Calvert St., Balti 
more 2, Md@., a small magazine, will be in the 
market for fiction, non-fiction and fillers 
Sept. lst. (Oversupplied with:verse.) Send 
a return-addressed & stamped envelop for an 
announcement of needs. Contributors sre al- 
ways retained on this mailing List. The ed- 
itor is a real friend to writers. a number 


of the WCS Family, including Bill, have hit 
this magazine. 





WINGS, Stanton a. Coblentz, Box 352, Mill 
Valley, Cal., began its second quarter of a 
century with the publication of the Spring, 
1958 issue. One of the older and good qual= 
ity poetry magezines, it has been published 
by the editor without benefit of patrons or 
outside supporters. It awards several prizes 
in each issue. a noteworthy poet usually se 
lects the winners. Congretulations to Stan- 
ton for e job well done. Like other editors 
of poetry msgazines, he does some book pub- 
lishing. The msgazine is 8s quarterly. 


FORD TIMES, Wm. D. Kennedy, Ford Motor Co., 
The Americén kKosd, Dearborn, Mich., a month- 
ly distributed free by Ford des’ers, is al- 
so celebrating its 50th anniversary. it is 
6 good market for short articles, especially 
pictures (4 x 5 transpsrencies). Pays 100 4 


word on acc. Unusual places to go. 


FRIENDS, Frank R. Kepler, Ceco Publishing 
Co., o-loo Genera’ Motors Ble., Detroit 2, 


. Mich., is another automobile megazine, dis- 


tributed by Chevrolet dealers. It pays $25, 
for every photograph used on the owners! page 
and $10 to esch owner whose picture is used 
on the hobby page. Brief captions describe, 
and a thumbnail biography rounds out the de 
tail of the hobby. Study the magazine for a 
summary of the rules and tone of the publi- 
cation. 


Kddie Schaffer, St. Louis bus driver, whose 
The CO 0 ATCH, a substantial poetry and 
prose magazine, reaches a lerge number of po- 
ets and other writers, as well as nor-profes 
sional readers, wds featured for his hobby, 
in FRIENDS recently. He also publishes sev- 
eral amateur journalists' magazines. 





TIME OF SINGING, Charles Wwaugaman, The A- 
mericsn Baptist Publication Society, 1703 
Chestnut St., Phila. 3, Pa., is a new poet- 
ry megezine devoted entirely to "Christian” 
religious poetry in the fullest sense of the 
word Christian, according to the editor. 





It is open to all poets. A venture of true 
faith, ir. waugaman says they are operating 
on the proverbiel shoestring. It will offer 
@ supplement to the new poetry course being 
sold by mail by the Christian authors Guild 
but is not plenned exclusively for the stud- 
ents. In fact, the readership is expected to 
come from those finding a use for good poet 
ry in connection with religion. 





Payment will be 25¢ a line, maximun jd. a 
poem. If possible, this will be raised lat- 
er. The editor prefers shorter poems but he 
can take longer ones, up to 40 lines se page. 
He is aiming for "as high a literary quali- 
ty as we can." 


AMERICAN WAVE, Loring Williams, 4109Bush- 
nell Rosd, University Heights 18, Ohio, has 
recently announced James L. Weil as the win- 
ner of its 1958 Chapbook award. It also has 
seversl smaller awards for its contributors. 
The a. we Press co-sponsors with REWRITE the 
Durham Chapbook, a prize for verse submitt- 
ed at the UNH Conference in Durhen, N. H. 














Penn. Poetry Society, Cecilia Parsons Mil- 
ler, so4 Walton Ste, Lemoyne, Pa., announc- 
ed in late April the winners in its 5 cate- 
gories, and a meeting in May. The contests, 
interestingly enough, drew 118 entries from 
?3 states. The contests open in the fall. A 
poet interested in competing should writeas 
above, regarding membership which is avail- 
able to poets outside Pennsylvsnia. There 
is talk of raising the dues and printing the 
prize-winning poems, some 20 or more of them 
(this vas to be acted upon at the May meet- 
ing.) 





Help editors to help you in the Recession. 
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CRAFT BOOKS FOR WRITERS 





HOW TO WRITE TELEVISION COMEDY. Ed. Irving 
Settel. The Writer. $4. Nine contributors & 
also @ number of other experts have*helpedto 
put this book together. Naturally the results 
are uneven. But the book is well organized. 
There is a lot of commonsense, practical ex- 
perience, and humor here. Humor is the most 
valuable commodity a writer can have & pro- 
duce. A book to read thoroughly. 





WRITERS AT WORK. Ed. Malcolm Cowley. Viking 
Press. $0. A series of interviews original- 
ly published by The PARIS REVIEW. Faulkner, 
Thornton Wilder, Dorothy Parker, E. M. Fors 
ter, Georges Simenon, Mlle, Sagan & others. 
Much of the value depends on the chosen re- 
porter (some are excellent, others not. But 
the overel’ level is helpful and il) uminat- 
ing. A WRITERS' BOOK CLUB Selection. 











TECHNICAL REPORT WRITING. James W. Souther. 
John wiley & Sons. $2.95. Prof. Souther has 
written a detailed and precise craft study, 
ably designed for this scientific age. More 
general writers can learn from the serious, 
careful manner in which he outlines & builds 
his exposition. A WRITERS' BOCK CLUB Choice. 








ART FOR EVERYONE. Hal Cooper. Watson-Gup- 
til Publications. $4.95. a book for "hobby- 
ists,” it also is helpful for those writers 
who illustrate their own stories & articles. 





JOURNALISM TODAY. Thomss Elliott Berry. Chil- 
ton Co. $6.50 (Paperbound, $4.75.) This is 
a big book, a basic text for a survey course 
by s former newspaperman now professor at a 
State Teachers College in Psa. Thorough, well 
sprinkled with practical examples of actual 
news and feature writing, it is a good sub- 
stitute for an in person course. A WRITERS' 
BOOK CLUB Selection. 





FROM A WRITER'S NOTEBOOK. Van Wyck Brooks... 
E. P. Dutton & CO. $5.00. A pocket book, in 
it are collected memorable, helpful, inspir- 
ationsl ideas every writer ought to chew on 








and sharpen his mind with. A WRITERS' BOOK 
CLUB Selection. 
THE COMIC TRADITION IN AMERICA. Ed. by Ken- 





neth S. Lynn. Doubleday & Co. $5.00. An an- 
thology of 19th Century (Benjamin Frenklin, 
sole exception, worked his way in) humor in 
which critical analysis and the editor's o- 
pinion of what constitutes real comic humor 
ere the two controlling factors. A WRITERS' 
BOOK CLUB Selection. 





LITERARY MARKET PLACE. Ed. Anne J. Richter. 
» R. Bowker Co. -95. The 18th annual re- 
vision of this "business directory of Amer- 
ican book publishing.” An sccurate compila- 
tion of firms and personnel that covers the 
meny allied fields: agents, magezines, lit- 
erary services, radio, tv, motion pictures, 
etc. Very useful to writers. Dependable and 
reputable. A WRITERS' BOOK CLUB Selection. 
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BOOKS OF INTEREST TO ‘\RITERS 





THE MAKING OF WALDEN. James N. Shanley. The 
University of Chicago Press. g5. This is a 
scholarly book, a study of how Henry Thoreau 
created his classic in a series of versions 
drawn from notes. The comments and compari- 
sons Of identical passages are vslueble tos 
writer. It's a valuable lesson in research. 








MISTER MUSIC MAKER LAWRENCE WELK. Mary Lew- 
is Coakley. Doubleday &@ Co. 93.95. <A popu- 
lar biogrephy of a popular band’eader. The 
writing is a little self-conscious. 





THE FANCHER TRAIN. Amelia Bean. Doubleday & 
Co. $5.90. A historical novel of interest to 
writers because it is a first novel, and it 
was scouted at a summer writers' conference 





FROM THE DANISH PENINSULA. Steen S. Blicher. 
anis ationa ravel fice. This charming 
and delicately beautiful little book of po- 
ems by Steen Steensen Blicher, whose dates, 
1782-1848, imply the gentle sweetness ofhis 
verse, redolent with the weather-besten char 
acter ofhis people living amid the heatherof 
the Jutland peninsuls, was msde possible by 

the Tuborg Foundstion. a gift to tressure. 








LOVE, SKILL & MYSTERY. Theodor Bovet. Double 
day & Co. $3.00. A sensitive handbook on the 
art of marriage by a renowned Swiss counsel- 
or. With a loving mind he shows the placeof 
love and God in msrriage and sex. 


The Academy of Am. Poets, Mrs. Hugh Bullock, 
1030 5th Ave., NYc o6,will celebrate in 1959 
its 25th Anniverssry. The AMERICAN SCHOLAR, 
and other magezines are planning special is- 
sues to celebrate this poetry event. Poets 
will benefit in the added interest. Further 
details of the extensive program of the aAP 
may be obtained by addressing Mrs. Bullock. 


THE WRITER'S HANDBOCK. A.S.Burack, ed. The 
Writer, Inc. go.90. The new 1958 edition of 
the most trustworthy market list for writers 
that we know about. Uthers have more markets 
Listed, but many of the latter are not open 
markets to most free lances. A WRITERS BOOK 
CLUB Selection. 














PART OF A LONG STORY. Agnes Boulton. Double- 
day & Co. 94.00. Lugene O'Neill's wife dur- 
ing his early days as a dramatist remembers 
her memories. Greenwich Village, Province- 
town, Gene's weakness for drink, written by 
e@ successful pulp writer whose feeling for & 
about the Theater was never deep, this book 
perhaps explains the somber, brooding qual- 
ity in O'Neill's work, but it certainly does 
not ada steture to the man, nor does it tru- 
ly reveal much of the emotions shared. Very 
frank, it is also strangely withholding. 





(NCTE: we constantly use the LITERARY MARK- 
ET PYACE. It is obtainable in many public L- 
braries. It may be purchased from the R. R. 
Bowker Co., 62 W. 45th St., NYC 36.) 
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RE\.RITE 


REWRITE ANNOUNCEMENT 





we are sorry thet because of unavoidable, 
and unusuél circumstances, REWRITE is behind 
schedule. It is still practically the only 
writer's msgazine that emphasizes s strong, 
spot-news coversge of all matters of inter- 
est and importance to writers. Not only dowe 
report these, and as many marketsas it's hu- 
manly possible to cover topically and accur 
ately with new, and often exclusive informe 
tion direct from the editors, but also weve 
brought you for 18 yeurs the wealth and val- 
uable perspective of our wide background of 
prsectical experience in the far reaches and 
varied avenues of the publishing world. Be- 
cause we accept no advertising, and file re 
ports such as the one in the lsst issue re- 
garding ‘the FTC vs. the subsidy presses, we 
enjoy unique confidence among writers, pub- 
lishers, agents, and teschers of writing. In 
fact, we are often told "off the record” in 
informal conversstions and memos background 
information that helps us to bring writersé 
editors closer together. 


NEWS AT WCS HOUSE 





Shortly efter the Spring issue appeared 4 
rugged winter threw its finel round of snow 
at use It meant much added work. Billy and 
I chopped and sawed broken apple trees with 
more to be done in the fall. Elva andI have 
both done some writing. I have had luck with 
a number of sales, and Elva hes just booked 
& talk; sold ea story to HIGHLIGHTS FOR CHII- 
DREN, and two poems to CATS. She hss not er- 
tirely recovered from Bill's heving written 
sfter 30 yesrs of free lancing, his first o- 
riginal alleged "poem". It was 6 quatrain, a 
semi-humorous true statement, that found its 
home in Joe Harrington's Boston GLOBE humor 
column. (We were collesgues for e short time 
on the Boston POST city staff, when it still 
was @ great newspaper. 











I hsve had e busy spring. A lot of mss. in 
our WCS work to be analyzed and writers asx- 
ing for counsel. I flew down slone to Phila 
for the Conference, which was a very excit- 
ing end ssetisfying one. afterwards, I saw 6 
great performsnce (the opening one) of CCN- 
PULSION, the terrific pley dravn froma book 
of the sume neme, about the Leopold-Loeb mur 
der cese. It is truly a rare and exemplary, 
marvellously produced, item of high tregedy 
written by & modern dramatist. Although the 
materisl is extremely unpleasant, the moral 
stimulstion of one's mind and emotions can- 
not easily be forgotten. My friend and Iwere 
genuinely thrilled. 


Two other exciting things have happened at 
WwCS House. One Saturday, Billy was asked by 4 
neignvor to stable & care for a famous show 
horse, "Cappy" (Captein Kidd) now retired.A 
few dsys later he was asked to feed & water 
the animels on @ smsll farm while the owner 
is on vacstion. So heis responsible for al- 
most 50 snimels including his own. 
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LaTE NEWS AS WE GC TO PRESS 





The ARMED FORCES WRITER, Armed Forces érit- 
er's, Inc., ¢cl40 No. Oakland, Arlington 7, Va, 
in its June-July issue had a stinging edit- 
orial entitled, "Play the Subsidy Game, Lose 
Every Time.” It reported that Edward Uhlan, 
pres. of Exposition Press, has operated un- 
der four house names snd st various times he 
has disguised his operations by using five 
different personal names in addition to his 
present one. 











The AF RITTER, which is published for the 
members of the armed Foroes tiriter's League, 
is an attractive and helpful little magazine 
that civilians may obtain by associate mem- 
bership in the League. Pauline Saltman's cok 
umn, @ 2-page festure, "Contest Canteen,” is 
a fine listing of money-making pot-boilers. 
Very valuable. 











AM. POXTRY LEAGUE Bulletin, Van Chandler, 
Box 860, aingsville, Texas, is a very live- 
ly membership magazine. The League welcomes 
new members. Poets would do well to inquire 
of Van or other members how they may get an 
invitation to join. 





TH POETRY PUSLIC, Lawrence R. Holmes, din, 
has just published its Uct.-Dec., 1957 issue 
after a long and unavoidable delay. In his 
new educational position Larry is more press 
ed for time. POETRY PUBLIC'S future is in 
doubt, but the 1908 issues will be publish- 
ed. Address: Box 638, Hastings, Neb. 








WRITER'S NOTZS & QUOTES, E.H. & E.P.John- 
son, Galhoun City, Miss., is a very readable 
mimeo magazine for and by writers. It usesa 
lot of verse and some articles. as of the Aue 
ust issue the price of this bi-monthly will 
be raised to 2.00, 45¢ per copy. It pays a 
few prizes in cash. 





THIS CONCERNS WHITERS! The reaches of pub- 
licity are wonderful! a news release on the 
new reference book, "Our Wonderful World,"is 
culling for more “outside” reading for chil- 
dren and better library facilities for them. 
That means outsice the reading done in their 
schools. Teachers and librarians believe it 
would benefit the children in their school- 
ing and better prepare them for their adult 
livine. 





The american Library association believes 
there should be better school libreries. It 
declares "mcst elementary schools lack both 
centralized sollections and librarians. Two- 
thirds to three-fourths of the nation's chil- 
dren have only @ small number of books cov- 
ering only a small range of interests. Over 
6,000,000 children in the U. S. are without 
boox stock of any kind." In many countries, 
of course, the situation is even worse. 





Think what adequate coverage would do for 
improving writing opportunities and returns 
for writers! why don't you get busy on this? 
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THAT COMFORTABLE FEELING 





Do you sometjmes write your stories a bit 
too close to real life? Do you give readers 
the uneasy feeling thet a story is.actual & 
not invented? Once or twice in my life I've 
written too close to the real events, those 
actual happenings that suggested the idea I 
selected to write about. Many times the ms. 
I read to analyze for another writer, gives 
me an uncomfortable feeling that its trans- 
parently about events intimately related to 
the author's own life or that of a friend I 
thus find it too personal, and experience a 
sense of guilt in eavesdropping. 


This brings up the curious paradox of our 
working hard es writers to project an illu- 
sion of reality, yet always leaving a read- 
er with the comfortable feeling that a fic- 
tion piece is only a story and not true. It 
could have happened, it might have happened 
but it did not happened to anyone real whom 
the reader or even the author cares about. 


A grest many words have been wasted in re 
viling the "escape" quality of fiction. But 
few persons, even including many psychiatri- 
cally trained psychologists, educators, and 
spiritual leaders, fail to realize the val- 
uable thing that fiction does for people. A 
person can live only so much in his day-to- 
day existence. But by escaping into a world 
of fantasy and make-believe, he can "live," 
literally, a thousand lives. He is free and 
able to make mistakes, to imagine problems, 
careers, and ideas he would like to develop 
But he has none of the responsibility, the 
fixed, immutable inability to retrace steps 
that marks real life. A reader by extending 
his personsl experience through a vicarious 
life, deepens and matures his own sense for 
real life. 


Fiction gives the reader the really price 
less gift of being able to intrude and spy, 
to live other people's lives as if these in 
a very real and immediate sense were his own. 
But always he retains his own personality & 
remains uncommitted. and this perhaps tells 
us why the reader feels rather embarrassed, 
if a story appears too closely drawn from a 
real person's actual experience. The value 
of fiction is not actually to let us spy on 
real people, but to give us that feeling of 
perspective thet we can never fully have in 
real life. 


And so the magic and the genius of story- 
tellers is to give us the illusion of real- 
ity, to tell us a story thet seems real and 
could happen, but never involves us in that 
web of real life relationships that bewild- 
ers and confuses, and leaves cne bereft of s 
wonderful sense of heaving lived crestively, 
to the full, drained core of his strength & 
emotions. Take away that ability to retreat 
into an inner world of fantasy, to gein that 
sharpened perception of the moral meaningfu- 
ness of life, and much of our idealismwould 
disappear. That's why fiction must be unreal. 
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REWRITE 


WHaT'S HAPPENING TO TV? 





A thoughtful interim report on tv appear- 
ed in the C. S. MONITOR recently, signed by 
Richard Dyer MacCann. It made some discrinm- 








inating points. First he advanced the thes- 
is that tv is settling down, "like radio be- 
fore it, (and the movies, one might add) to 
mess production by formula, becsuse formulas 
are not only cheaper but more populsr." 


His second point stems from this thesis. A 
cost accountant becomes more important than 
"dering showmen, poets, and 'idea' men” who 
are “in favor of taking risks. Accountants 
are not." In other words invested money sand 
profits tslk louder than fresh ideas. Ster- 
eotypes and freshened up treatments of shop- 
worn cliches. He quotes Mr. Milton aA.Gordon, 
pres. of Television Programs of Americas, 4s 
saying, "The wonder is not thet tv shows, the 
cost of which is $27,000 per half-hour, are 
not better, but that they sre as good 4s in 
general they are!" 








One might state here that this business of 
rising costs and decreasing quality is only 
a variation of whet has happened to the the- 
ater. Broadway and the Roed allowed imposs- 
ible costs to price tnem right out of their 
merket. Millions of americsns todsy sre ig- 
norant of what a live show performed by re- 
ally oustanding sters can offer them simply 
because they have to depend upon smateur or 
hastily thrown together summer struw hat pro- 
ductions. at best these are amplified by oc- 
casional free performances done fora single 
performance only under the limiting and ccr 
sequently distorting conditions of radio or 
tv technique for a network show. 


Mr. McCann's third point is that the cur- 
rent vogue for Westerns illustrates both the 
strength and the weakness of the mass turn- 
out method. "The formulas are well estetlish- 
ed. There are many trained people in Holy- 
wood. The plot can always be filled out with 
elastic chase material...The sudience seems 
to be fairly steady and predictsble.” The 
implications are unimaginetively ground out, 
genuine freshness played down to 4 minimun, 
and replaced by technical ingenuity; and in 
the final accounting a more or less csptive 
audience drummed into thesters by the "high 
pressure” of msss production publicity, snd 
the lack of any satisfactory substitute, or 
competitive medium. You can bet your bright 
boots thet the mechanical medis would be es 
deed ss the proverbisl ducks, if live enter- 
tainment could compete on as widespread and 
equal price bases ss these three medis, rad 
io, tv and movies. 


Finally, Mr. McCann makes the point that a 
great deal of this populur entertainment is 
frankly anc competitively imitative. a suc- 
cessful Western or crime drams is i:mediate 
ly copied with slight variations and treat- 
ment. and more to the point for writers the 
current of production is moving out of inde- 
pendent studios intc the fev big ones. 
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REWRIT&£ 


YOU CAN SaY THAT AGAIN! 


Jessyca Russell, editor of WRITERS' NEWS- 
LETTER, recently editorialized against tv & 
radio me's who draw down whopping big wages 
but refuse to pay writers and other "names- 


in-the-news” anything but promotion or pub- 
licity. The tip-off of course is that if an 








mec or Bob Hope appears on someone else's pro- 
gram, they receive a sizable "honorarium". 


The thought is that some folk are entire- 
ly too free with other people's time. They 
think, "Oh, that's his business, entertsain- 
ing. He gives his time to help amuse veter- 
ans and personnel in the armed forces, sure 
ly he cen give 'us' a Little bitty hour, if 
we say how wonderful his book or he is." If 
he happens to be a woman, it only costs her 
6 new gown, & date at a beauty shop, trans- 
portation charges, and several hours during 
which she might be earning money at her pro- 
fession. But lots of people ere flattered. 


There are many other sinners besides rad- 
io, tv and the instigators of show business 
"benefits". There are politicians, innumer- 
able charitable organizations, women's clubs 
without number, churches, and you name some 
more. Publicity is a strange and terrible, a 
merciless, tool in the hands of wicommercial-~ 
ly-minded "do gooders" or greedy hucksters. 
Especially in the case of mes with time, or 
a colum to fill, and who happen to be lazy 
about developing their own material. 


A great editor or me who 
brilliant array of talent, 
ative in his own right. He 
ly to the world's store of treasured ideas, 
or memorable performances. But Jessyca cer- 
tainly has got something. There is entirely 
too much free use of talent, non-abstemious 
feeding in the entertainment world on other 
people's time and energy and spirit of gen- 
erosity. You may think it is great to be "a 
celebrity". But wait till you become even a 
little one. Entertainers are suckers. There 
is no decent way for them to say "no". 


brings togethera 
can be very cre- 
can add immense- 


Jessyca suggested that the show, the spon- 
sor on the one hand or the publisher or meg- 
azine on the other be required to figure in 
the cost of free publicity. They will not— 
any of them—so long es they can get it free 
gratis. That's why actors reluctantly join- 
ed a union, and would like to draw the rein 
on free shows tighter. It's why writers are 
certain to be forced eventually to organize 
themselves. and why despite the dislike for 
it of everyone concerned, "pay tv" and even 
pay radio as wel'certsin appeal. Somehow art 
and enterteinment must be freed from «ving 
themselves away. But this requires educs- 
tion of both those who give « those who get! 


Here in America you have the strange, and 
truly stultifying irony of the world of en- 
tertainment caught in iron-tight vises. at 
two opposite poles or extremes. 
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4t one end you have the commercial theater 
constrained by senseless union rules & reg- 
ulations, priced right out of the reach of a 
vast majority of its natural audience. Only 
in little off-Broadway and college or semi- 
community theaters and hastily worked up or 
sketchily produced summer theaters, can the 
theater in the true meaning of the word, re- 
ally get near to the wide audience that has 
hungered, and always will for "Live™ shows. 


At the other extreme there is free enter- 
tainment in the home. We all know how huck- 
sters beating the drum for their products & 
mercilessly pushed by the whip of commerci- 


‘al competition, have degraded and arbitrari- 


ly delimited this form of entertainment, so 
it will reach only the largest common denom 
inator. The ur'hinking, the illiterate, and 
jaded audience. It has done more than place 
that free, but captive audience in chains.It 
has sought by its steady diet of entertain- 
ment that will never seriously compete with 
the all-important and constant sales "mess- 
age", to reduce this audience to mental en- 
slevement. 


All this may seem far removed from Jessy- 
ea's editorial. But until the world of enter 
tainment regains it freedom from the domine 
tion of unimaginative merchandisers and at- 
teins a mature respect for its own worth, no 
one of the communicating arts will communi- 
cate anything worthwhile. They will deteri- 
orste end moulder. But let us not forget the 
three parties concerned. 


Advertising hes the power to cheapen, and 
even to destroy under the sharpening press- 
ures of intense competition. But it aloneis 
never solely responsible. Writers, like ac- 
tors, must not be too free to give their‘a- 
bility away, to sell themselves too cheaply 
for @ creative product that is unworthy snd 
beneath the dignity of mature men and women 
and finelly, audiences must not be over de- 
manding. They must not expect free use of a 
writer's talents, his energy, skills and u- 
nique personal appeal. 


what this 911 adds up to is a moral obli- 
gation to respect the rights of others. But 
this can never be achieved so long as we ac 
cept as the natural thing the "give away"or 
advertising dominsted show end the philoso- 
phy that the best things of life cost noth- 
ing if you know how to reach for them. The 
present universal acceptance of gambling and 
the lottery principle have no place in eith- 
er the minds or the hearts of s young, proud 
race whose country is the richest, and most 
powerful in the world. 


No one hes ever said thst writing, or lLiv- 
ing for that matter, is easy. But there isa 
lot of satisfaction in being able to act as 
a writer who stands on his own feet, stands 
for something, believes in something & uses 
his talent, small or large, to help others. 
Neither pillage nor let yourself be "used." 
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REWRITE 


TWO WRITERS FIGHT FOR WRITERS' RIGHTS 





SUIT WITH RED LINING. Sydney Greenbie. Tra- 
versity Press. 94.99 (plus 20¢ postege). It 
is often feared by beginning writers a pubd- 
lisher will "borrow" their ideas without any 
credit or benefit to them. iiell, here is an 
' absorbing story of how this happened to two 
professional authors with more then thirty- 
five years of publishing experience. (I re- 
cently picked up an early .book by the Green- 
bies. It was published in 1925, and,. ironi- 
cally enough, by the same publisher who be- 
came the defendant in their suits) 





The principle Mr. Greenbie seeks to argue 
and define in his present book for all time 
is that the original professional research, 
contributed by one author in a historically 
important biography, cannot be borrowed with 
indiscriminate casualness by the author who 
seeks to cover the same ground in a novel. 


Marjorie Barstow Greenbie published a bi- 
ography in 1939 of Anna Ella Carroll, friend 
and constant sdviser of abraham “Tincoln. She 
called Miss Carroll “Anne” in this book. In 
1948 another author published a novel based 
on the life of this woman. He, too, referr- 
ed to her consistently as "Anne". In a suit 
that followed the presiding judge ruled that 
there was no question the defendants had ac- 
cass to the plaintiff's book and there were 
18 cases of clear copying. (The Greenbiesin 
their presentation claimed there were a lot 
more.) But the judge 4!’so ruled "no substan- 
tial portion of the plaintiff's book hsd been 
infringed." 











This left the principle of how much writ- 
ers can trespass on a non-fiction book, for 
purposes of writing a dramatic story, seri- 
ously blurred."But faced with an appeal, six 
powerful defendants, representing the chiefs 
of the entertainment industry, acknowledged 
the plagiarism, granted us compensstion, and 
gave quit claims to radio, tv, and dramatic 
rights to both ‘Woman With a Sword! and 'My 
Dear Lady'," the novel and the Greenbie's o- 
riginal biography respectively. 


If you have read both of these books, and 
Bill and Elva have, the ressons why it seem- 
ed necessary for Mr. Greenbie to write"Suit 
With a Red Lining" becomesreadily apparent. 
Not only is "Woman With a Sword" inaccurate 
history and a very cheaply popular novel, it 
also carries a Communistic interpretation of 
history (which the author freely recognizes 
in his preface.) This of course is nonsense 
because Communism as such did not exist when 
our Civil War was being fought. 


The Greenbies in publishing this book ob- 
viously have performed a labor, of love, for 
all writers who owe them a debt of enormous 
gratitude, ena also for all publishers. For 
if one author and his publisher can use an- 
other writer's factual research and verson- 
al interpretation of history as this suthor 
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seemingly did Mrs. Greenbie's, some writerin 
the future, ironically enough, could have a4 
field day for himself with the works of let 
us say Kenneth Roberts. He is s psinstsking 
vriter of authentic history. He could esasi- 
ly be used as @ source. He is pub'tished by 
the same publisher who was a defendant with 
the author of "Woman With 6 Sword!” and his 
approach to history and story-telling peral- 
lels Mrs. Greenbie's in its subtle combina- 
tion of patiently thorough research and in- 
tuitive interpretation of what the available 
fects of history leave unsaid. 





Possibly the Greenbies seek an unobtseina- 
ble ideal in wishing to protect the work of 
superior craftsmen from the raids of super- 
ficial populerizers. They have attempted to 
show the need for strengthening the laws of 
copyright and making the iaw as a whole bet- 
ter serve as the handmaiden of Truth & Jus- 
tice. But this will only come about if each 
and every writer unites to speak out 4s un- 
relentingly us these two dedicated suthors, 
for a higher standserd of justice, and respect 
for the rights of all in this grest country 
and the lands beyond. 


GOOD DOPE FOR OTHER WRITERS, TOO 





The May issue of The ROUNDUP, magazine of 
the ‘estern Writers of America has a lot of 
good ideas applicable to all writers. Quot- 
ing Robin Little Kriakys, ex. editorof Gold 
Medal Books, an article says that one of the 
“most significant features of the Western now 
el is that it has restored the hero to American 
fiction." The author then refers disparaging 
ly to "sorry dregs and unplessant details of 
our many-vaged modern novels." 














Not 811 readers prefer the elemental stc- 
ry of adventure, but there is little doubt, 
in my mind, that readership would increase, 
if more suthors in the novel field emnloyed 
to better advantage the elements of story & 
suspense, the feel of background and atmos- 
phere, and the knowledge of characters, and 
Logical plot that make for sound construct- 
ion. These are 41)? inherent in the good 4ad- 
venture, action or mystery story. 


In snother corner of their yard the West- 
writers are taking stock of the various con- 
tracts their members are getting from their 
publishers. Surprisingly, these vary egreat- 
ly, especially in sdvances. Noel M. Loomis, 
in charge of this questionnaire, believes «4 
payment in advance may be dependent on rep- 
utation and value of the property. But also 
he says the figures they hsve show in gener- 
al the bigger the publisher's investment, the 
more interest he displays in getting a good 
return on his money. and that of course hes 
a tendency to mean more sales for the vrit- 
er. . 





I think other groups of writers would get 
better results if they pooled information in 
this way and studied the implications. 
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THIS CPPORTUNITY IS YOURS! 





Do you want to promote friendship and un- 
derstanding in the world, do something with 
your writing, and reach a wider audience? a 
man named Harry Plissner, Box 529, NYC 23,a 
dediceted chap with @ mission, noted that & 
bout 50 mi’?lion copies of American magazines 
are being thrown away every week. He saw an 
opportunity to build friendship and a bett- 
er understanding for america sbroad by send- 
ing these to people all over the world. 





what began as a hobby asaresult of the in 
tegration unrest in Little Rock, ark., will 
soon result in 900,000 copies of used mage- 
zines hsving been sent to 50,000 people who 
wrote Mr. Plissner thst they would be happy 
to receive them. Mr. Plissner hss had to re 
tire from his treiler court business and de 
vote all his time to enlisting volunteers to 
help him keep things rolling. 


It costs about 7¢ to send pocket magezines 
anywhere in the world and 12¢ for the laerg- 
er ones. REWRITE has started sending copies 
of itself and other discardable magazines to 
persons in Kerala, South India, a "critical 
trouble spot" becsuse of the Communist con- 
trolled government. If you would like to be 
associsted with this fine project to promote 
better humsn relations in the world, write, 
ss above, to Mr. Plissner. He will send you 
details end instructions. 


“orld Health Organization. a specialized 
agency Of UN, it is celebrating its 10th an 
niversary. Might be a good subject fora fes 
ture article for some msrket you are in con- 
tact with. Remember that no effort you make 
is ever lost. The research and practice you 
put into such a project, will come in hendy 
some dey. If nothing else, the festure writ- 
er is always educating himself. 





SLAVES ARE NEVER FREE! 





HAVE YOU THCUGHT ABOUT THIS? 





Hennsh Lees, able writer of mystery yarns 
and suthor of “Help Your Husband Stay Alive! 
gave a very practical talk at the dinner on 
opening evening of the Phila. Regional Con- 
ference. Her subject was the challenging one 

act Is More Fun Than Fiction." Having tri- 
ed both, she had some mature thoughts to of- 
fer. and she gave us 4 number of memorable, 
and not easily forgetable ideas to chew on. 
For instance, she explained the motivation, 
which pricks most writers: "The urge to say 
something about life, to explore some little 
facet thet has never been expressed." 








She felt that her subject might be a case 
of sour grapes, because she believes firmly 
that "fiction can say some things that even 
the solidest facts can never say." In writ- 
ing six mystery stories she realized that a 
story (short or novel-length) is not in it- 
self better than any non-fiction. It's what 
the author has to say and puts into it that 
counts. 


"Non-fiction gets you around," she offer- 
ed as one attractive characteristic. You go 
places, learn a lot about people. It's fun. 
You can write something you think is impor- 
tent and find yourself editorializing rath- 
er than doing straight reporting. It often 
leads to assignments. 


"How do we know if we have anything to say? 
Are we writing opinions or facts? Most good 
writing, she has found, tends to be factsin 
terlarded with opinions, or at least a writ- 
er's personal feelings based on his experi- 
ence. She demurred when The POST in running 
@ portion of her book, tagge er as an "ex- 
pert." Editor Ben Hibbs replied, You wrotea 
book. Therefore, (it says here) you arean ex 
pert." But Hannah says: "You don't have tobe 
so darned good to be a good non-fiction writ- 
er as you do to be a good fiction writer." 


The combined effect of inflation and taxation on comparative incomes in 1946 up, demand that it does 


illustrated 


’ 
YOe 


and 1958 is 


graphically 
Inc.'s Fiscal Facts fot 


The total tax burden for families at average income levels 
hidden taxes) now amounts to about one-third of family monthly income. 
average tax burden on a $3,500 income family is estimated to be $1,059: on a 
family with $4,500 income, $1,393 and on an $8,000 income family, $2,726. 


Writers of all people are the 


in one of the tables 


TAX AND INFLATION TOLL 


in Tax Foundation, not deprive you of all 


that you count dear! 


(including all Do you think thet it 
"€ is wise or necessary 2 
third of your money go 
down the drain to keep 
the politicians living 


at your expense? and piling up 





most susceptible of being victi- 
mized by currency deprecistion. 


debdt for you and your children 














to pay off for generations? Do 
Here are figures that show viv- 1958 Se you consider it necessary that 
idly the ever Loreen Leper @ she Soe the american dollar. should de- 
americens sre being forced tosc $2,000 $2,931 $2,924 teriorate and its value melte 
cept. Taxation comes off theton 4,000 5,903 5,900 way Like an ice-cake left for- 
ihe tne thet mate Giese |S ce oa) ee 
2 a 25,000 42,859 34,4 
fore you can enjoy any partof s “ue ojo ta americans sre a proud people. 
salary or royalty check. and as nations go, they msy well 
be proud of their love of peace 
Government is a necessary evil. But you Edward E. Hale 


do not heve to suffer abuse from it. Spesk 


and generous good will toothers 
But now they need to be more demanding! 
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‘-REAKITE 


MARKZT PLACE NEWS 
AUDIENCE, 6U Kirkland St., Cambridge 38, 
Nass., is a new magazine, "a quarterly re- 
view of literature and the arts." Drawings, 





stories, poems are being used in the*Summer: 


issue, which is the first. May Serton, wil- 
liam Carlos Willisms, Frederick Wakeman, Jr. 
indicate the type of material required. They 
are cherter contributors. 





The UNITED PRESS INTERNATIONAL is the re- 
sult of a consolidstion by UP (news agency, 
owned by E. %. Scripps Co., which has large 
interest in the Scripps-Howard newspapers) & 
INS (news agency of the Hearst newspapers. ) 
The only outside competitor remaining is AB 
This was the original news agency for world 
collection of news to be syndicated to menm- 
ber newspapers. Of course overseas there ere 
other national services such as the British, 
keuters. But many of these sre controlledin 
secret ways by their governments. 








Undoubtedly in @e mechanical world a merg- 
er of this kind is economically sound. But 
it reduces competition as well as the writ- 
er's markets. In degree at least it tends to 
have the same effect as when s community or 
area becomes a "one paper town." You getone 
reporter's and one editor's perspective. It's 
easier for a stereotyped coverage and bias, 
even though unintentional to creep in. Lore 
universal coverage does not always make for 
better coverage. Competition keeps everyone 
on their toes,"fat cats” from dishing out es 
sentially a single viewpoint on the news. 


Chilton Co., Book Division, 56th & Chest- 
nu 8., la. 39, Pa., “one of the world's 
largest publishers of business & industria) 
publicstions," hes purchased from Greenberg: 
Publisher its entire list (almost 1,000 ie 
tiles, including several series and annuals.) 
SPORTS CAR PRESS, Ltd. was not included.The 
Chilton Co. publishes 16 business and indus 
trial magazines and its "Automobile Manual." 
But it is expanding rapidly as ss all around 
publisher. 








The editorial in the next column is 
written by Frederic G. Melcher, great- 
ly respected anda long time editor ofP. 
Ww. He is in a position to observe and 
report scocurstely. That is 9 good hint 
he offers writers of a field that has 
been thinly covered. 





Bill investiguted by telephone (the Farrars 
are 25-mile away neighbors of ours). A year 
ago "Red" Farrer was in the hospital but got 
& week-end pass to come to our party for .in- 
ona Strachan when her junior novel appeared 
this year "Rea" is serving « long jury tour 
of duty. Itwes scheduled to wind up June W. 
This hes understandably slowed his handling 
of his mail. we expect him to visit us soon. 








The 100th anniversary of the death of the 
distinguished historian, William H. Prescott 
will be celebrated in 1959. Good subject to 
be explored by writers. 





VANITY PRESS NOT RECOMMENDED. add to the 
growing list of public spirited authorities 
who ere speaking out against the unethical, 
and generally misrepresented services offer- 
ed by commercial subsidy printers who claim 
to be publishers, the July issue of the big 
slick magazine, GOOD HOUSEK##PING. In its 
yellow page insert of factual information it 
reports on "The Vanity Press: Cne Yay to Get 
Your Book Published." hiost of the dangers 4 
writer meets when he pays to get his book in 
print, are discussed. istimating an author's 
Likelihood of making any money, the editors 
state the odds are 300 to 1 against you. If 
you must publish, they urge you to go get a 
good printer and assume the promotion your- 
self. This is advice RZ.RITE hss been giv- 
ing for 17 years. 














Bill & Elva are always glad to advise au- 
thors about this kind of publishing. There 
never is any charge for the names of the few 
reputable printers, and the even fewer pub- 
lishers with whom writers have told us that 
their experience has been satisfsctory. In 
our experience the reputations of these var- 
ious firms have stood up over the years. It 
is obvious of course that we set no commis- 
sion for recommending them, even in a limit 
ed manner. If any suggestion of such 4 deal 
were made to us, their names would immediate 
ly be removed from our list. That's bribery. 


Good Fiction in Low Su pply 


Any time is a good time to discuss the state of fiction—its writing, selling or reading. 
Fiction always bulks large on publishers’ lists, has its own column in the best seller 
reports, and consistent display in the bookstores. Why should there be today any un- 
happy problems to discuss about fiction? But publishers say there are many problems, 
some old, some new. 


Some publishers may be looking back with regret to the simpler days of half a 


POETRY DIGEST, John De Stefano, Box 
hg ale, Conn., after a suspen- 
sion of a year, resumed publication in 
April. The April-Msy issue (Vol. 4, No. 
3) contained 108 poems. We have tried 
to keep poets up to date with news of 
this magazine, but have found it dif- 
ficult to get rep’ies to our inquiries 


century ago. There were serial rights, then as now, and bookstore sales, and reprint 
rights to sell to Grosset or Burt. On the other hand, there were no movie or book club 
jackpots to be gambled for, no newsstand market, few authors’ agents to sharpen the 
bargaining. Fiction benefits by these more recent aspects of marketing, but nonfiction 
has for a long time now been receiving a relatively greater emphasis. 

There is nevertheless, a never-ending hunger for good stories and there are not 
enough of them. Not stories gentled or prettied up, but vigorous, hearty human stories. 

The other day we sat in on a conference between editors and a group of specialists 
in books for young adults, people from some of the large city libraries. These librarians 


agreed that there just isn’t enough good adult fiction for them to buy, that the young 


The Golden Quill Press, Clarence E. 
Farrar, Francestown, N. H., has had 6 
slow reports charge filed sgainst it, 
by several members of the WCS Family. 








adult readers are a relatively neglected market and that the kind of fiction they want 
is the kind thousands of story lovers of all ages are looking for. 


F.G.M. 


PUBLISHERS’ WEEKLY 





RE..HITE 


A PUBLISHER TALKS OUT LOUD 





The opening thoughts given by Bob Crowell 


NES aS “VE GO TO PRESS 





Contest Dep't., armed Forces .riter's Lea- 





(Robert L. Crowell, pres., Thomas Y, Vrowe?)! 
Co., 400 4th ave., NYC 16) who was tne "me" 
at the Phila. Regional \iriters' Conference, 
opening dinner, vere very much to the point. 
He told for instance about 4 Newbury Prize- 
winning author, who was preparing a biogre- 
phy of the femous #111 Rogers. after sever- 
al yeers of research he went to two writers! 
conferences—so he could write well enough. 














Bob contrasted him with snother writer. He 
told an editor who inquired sbout his forth 
coming book. "Oh, I've done all the work. I 
just heave to run it through the typewriter” 
Bob Crowell added that in his experience it 
is the busy people who usually do the bett- 








gue, <140 No. Caklend St., arlington 7, Va., 
In association with BOYS' LIFE, is co-spon- 
soring a Short Story Contest (y1,500 & oth- 
er prizes). Open to a1? members of the Arnm- 
ead Forces, reguler or reserve, active, insac- 
tive or retired, and to civilian and sssoc- 
iate members of the armed Forces writer's Lee 

ue. Entries must be postmsrkec defore mic- 
night, Nov. 30, 19098. 





There sre five cash prizes (top $400 with 
a life membership in the aFwL, ends special 
ylv0 bonus for a member of the Lesgue.) and 
49 special ewards. The League slso publish- 
es 8 magazine for member writers. Write &s 
above for entry blanks. 





er quality writing. Those who 
are "grubstaked to mountains, I 
have found, don't do much writ- 
ing." He mentioned a woman &su- 
thor (known to many of his au- 
dience). She wrote a book dur- 
ing the first winter her litt- 
le girl was practicing her pi- 
ano lessons downstairs. 


John J. Pullen, av. p. for 
N. W. Ayer & Son, the advertis 
ing agency, who writes histor- 
ical biographies, and geve the 
final talk of the evening, add- 
ed to Crowell's remarks by of- 
fering a comment borrowed from 
Dick Powell, another sadvertis- 
ing executive who finds time to 
write on the side ("The Phila- 
delphia Story".) He also spoke 
at the Conference lust year. a 
lot of writers, these two said, 
think of Time as a silver dol- 
ler you pick up on the beach, a 
jewel you can consider as your 
right. But the older you grow, 
the more the picture changes— 
until you become like the tiger 
searching desperately for din- 
ner. 











Bob Crowell is s very friend- 
ly publisher. A real friend of 
the Conference for a number of 
years. He elwsys attends 4 so- 
cial hour before the dinner, & 
lingers afterward to talk with 
writers. This yesr I had pleas 
ure introducing him to a writ- 
er, whose first book interest- 
ed one of his editors. 





BETTER BUSINESS BUREAUS. The 
"box” on this page is from the 
leaflet of the Boston BBB. All 
readers of REWRITE shoulda res- 
pond to this appeal. it is one 
we constantly make in REWRITE. 
Like the 3BB, we can't help if 
you don't tell us the trouble. 





Wanted!! BBB 
Shoppers 


We believe that the vast 
majority of the public are intelli- 
gent people. We believe that 
when they have been tricked by 


‘‘gimmick’’ advertising, they 
know it. And by the same token, 
we don’t believe the public likes 


being tricked. 


And yet, the public often says 


nothing. Where are all the people 
who bite day after day on the 
“bait and switch” vacuum cleaner 
and sewing machine deals? 
Where are the people who answer 
ads which claim ‘‘nothing down” 


on credit OK, only to find that 
they have to sign a note with a 
finance company on their furni- 
ture? Where are the people who 
bite on offers of cheap service, 
only to find that they were 
charged for unnecessary parts? 


‘ Many complain to the Bureau. 


Many do not. 


One of the Bureau’s chief func- 
tions is to assist the buying public 
in getting the most out of their 
buying dollar. We can do a much 
better job of doing that if the 
public, in return, will act as volun- 
tary shoppers for the Bureau. In 
other words, when any member 
of the public answers an ad and 
finds that the offer, as described 
in the ad, is not true or is mis- 
leading, we want the public to 
report to the Bureau. If more 
members of the public will do 
this, the Bureau can do a better 
job of helping the consumer get 
the maximum satisfaction out of 
her shopping dollar. And, just as 
important, we can go to business 
and assist them in correcting 
those inaccuracies which were 
the cause of the customers’ dis- 
satisfactions and the probable 
loss of a valued repeat customer. 


Look for the BBB 
nearest you! 


Us 


TO BE aA WRITER, BE INFCRMED 





aviation Facts & Figures, 1908 
Edition (gl.00), is now ready at 
Am. Aviation Publications, 1001 
Vermont ave., \. w., #«ashington 
5, De C. 








UPWARD, Josephine Pile, 127 9th 
ave., North, Nashville 3, Tenn. 
a writer wrote us this magazine 
was “slow” in reporting. I ask- 
ed iiss Pile to comment. we got 
a very quick answer, as follows; 


"UPWARD has gone to 32 pages in 
digest size, and is that ever a 
job! 


"I hope to do better on report- 
ing—that is my only defense. A 
writer can depend upon a careful 
resding by me personally. 


"Our rates heve incressed to 2¢ 
per word minimum—if that is any 
confort! 


"Those who sre able to hit our 
needs ususllv have few comp sints 
I am glad to say. Thank you for 
writing." 


I think the letter speaks for 
itself. REWRITE (which uses on- 
ly accurate and timely reports, 
direct from the editors, and no 
rewarmed paste-ups from previous 
issues, unless they have got an 
editoria’ okay) hes long been a 
leader in investigating writer- 
complaints snd seeking to bett- 
er writcr-editor relationships. 


Editors oftem need to be prod 
ed anc writers need not only to 
be patient and tactful, but al- 
sc to use every avenue to check 
yefore they comp’sin unnecesser- 
ily. liiss Pile iss res’ friend. 





REWRITE 


CONTESTS CPEN TO wRITERS 





The Poets' Club of Chicago, Miss Isabelle 
Gillespie Young, 848 Sunnyside ave., Chicago 
40, Ill., offers 920, $10, 95 in its Oth an- 
nual sonnet contest. Only one original poem 
that has not been published and has not won 
a prize. Any accepted form. Three copies to 
be submitted anonymously. None returned ex- 
cept to winners, who retain al! rights. Due 
dste: Sept. 15th. Winners will be announced 
on National Poetry Day (Cet. 15th.) 








Riley Red Rose Contest, sdythe J. Richter, 
1208 So. Bronson, Los angeles 19, Cal., of- 
fers $15, two $5 prizes and subscriptions to 
AMERICAN BARD (in which the prize poems sre 
to be published) for word Portraits of fam- 
ed Hoosier poet, James Whitcomb 











NEWS OF THE WwCS FAMILY 





Only writers can appreciate the amount of 
hard work & time that sometimes goes into a 
relatively small piece of writing. 


Helen Smell told us in April of 4 sale to 
the SAT. EVE. POST. "I've finally sold a ser- 
ious poem! It's been in the worxs for years. 
eeoMy delight only exceeded what I felt when 
I made my first sale. Probably because this 
one represented infinitely more work!" 





Thus speaks a modest but hard working po- 
et, a careful craftsman, who has found light 
verse very serious business. Her production 
has not been large, but working methodical- 
ly, she has hit the POST, COLLIER'S, others 








Riley, the humorist. No longer 
than 14 lines, the poems should 
portray some phase of his poet- 
ry, personality or environment. 
Cne entry only, must be subnitt- 
ed before Cctober 1st. (anony- 
mous submission. No poems to be 
returned.) Miss Richter is Cal. 
chairman of the National RRR Dsy 
Committee. 








SELI. US 
YOUR MEMORIES 


The JourNnaL or LIFETIME 
LivinG welcomes contributions 
recalling the past — twenty or 
more years ago. Articles should 
be from 100 to 800 words in 
length. Those which are ac- 
cepted will be paid for at the 
regular editorial rates of this 


that pay the biggest money forthe 
light boxed verses that amuse mil- 
lions of readers. She is a dis- 
tinguished member of the WCS Fanm- 


ily. 


Lucy C. Summers, who has been ill, 
hes nevertheless been placing some 
of her poems (two in the STEP LAD- 
DER, Winter). A number of others, 
Though accepted in 1957, have not 





publication. yet been published. Some magszines 
* The Doubleday catholic Prize Manuscripts must deal with have a considerable lag. Its wise 
jo Doubledsy & Co., 979 Madison the direct, personal experience for writers in all fields to keep 
ave.e, NYC Se, offers $9,000 for of the writer, or with notable records that will indicate this & 
(1) the best Catholic novel, (2) events and personalities of the thereby help the writer to take it 
best biography of a Catholic fie past which the writer had wit- 


ure adding to the Catholic heri- 
tage, and (3) the best non-fic- a. 
tion "personifying the spirit of 
Catholicism as propounded in the 
teaching of the Church. Prizes 
are an advance on royalties. a 
folder of rules is available... 
Closes; Sept. 30, 1959. 


Stete of Maine ‘\riters' Confer- 
ence, Poetry Contest, hirs. Louise 


envelope. 








nessed or had some connection 


Send your contribution to 
Memories, JouRNAL OF LIFE- 
TIME Livinc, Box NS, 1625 
Bay Road, Miami Beach 39, 
Florida. Manuscripts cannot 
be acknowledged, and will be 
returned only if accompanied 
by a stamped, self-addressed 


into account in making his plans, 
if the pattern proves to be regu- 
lar. 


Dorothy C. Alexander is serving 
as Peter Bent Brighem Hospitsel re 
ceptionist for the summer, 








Gilean Douglas, Canadian writer, 
is working on deadlines for 4th & 
oth books (non-fiction), and pre- 
= paring two book-length poetry mss 











Darcy, 65 South St., Biddeford, 

Me. its poem before July 15 and attendsnce, 
by the author at the Conference, gives pub- 
licstion in the mimeo souvenir booklet. The 
prizes sre awarded st the Tournament, during 
the Conference. This is an annual contest— 
so meke ¢ ncte of it for future years. 


NEWS FRCM HERE AND THERE 








Curtis Brown, Ltd., 575 Madison ave., NYC 
22, one of the larger literary agencies, has 
movec to this new saddress. It has also made 
the Rosenberg-Corye’l agency (Hollywood) its 
"exclusive vest Coast representative." But 
this is a unique two-wsy arrangement. Each 
msy serve the other in its special fields— 
on opposite sides of the U. S. This will ex 
pand their tote’ coverage of tv and book or 
megezine, and 3roadwsy stage production mss. 





Poetry Society of americs members expect- 
ing to be in London this summer were urged to 
contect Mr. George wood, 314a Kings Koad.., 





Chelsea, London S. 5, 8 member of the Chel- 





for publication. 


Professional writers seem to be busy most 
of the time. For them ideas genersete more i- 
deas. Thus Cateau de Leeuw wrote me recent- 
ly that while doing research for one book "I 
came across so very much more wonderful his- 
toricsl material that I can see several oth 
er books looming up in the future.” 








sea (London) Poetry Circle. The distinguish- 
ed actress, Dame Sybil Thorndike, is presi- 
dent of this circle (club). 








D& Le Tract Distributors, Larry Macdonald, 
Box 2, Gas City, Ind., wants simple "salva- 
tion" messages, about 1,000 words. Pays le. 





Good News Publishers, Dorothy Boggess, 9th 
& Roosevelt Rd., Westchester, I11l., also is 
in the market for tracts (400 to 600 words) 
but does not pay for material. Subjects vi- 
tal to Christian living. (These two markets 
were recently Listed by CHRIST1AN AUTHOR 33 
So. .acker Drive, Chicago o, Illinois. 











] 
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REWRITE 


FOR YOUR FUTURE LAY BY WISDOM 





The "box" below reprinted from Brevits, 4 
financial bulletin, published bv Venee, Sen- 
ders & Co., contains » number of good Ideas 
for writers. The theme itse!f is a valuable 
lesson in handling one's personal finances. 
Writers, like everyone else, need a "stake" 
to finance them and make possib’e the accep- 
tance of opportunities that may pay off on- 
ly in later royalties or checks when the fin- 
ished writing is sold. 


But there is a deeper application of this 
economic truism. Many writers fxce familiar 
family obligations. It is very easy to give 
these preference to one's own dreams. I1.@., 
you pour your all into the femily need, and 
postpone your own planning until the emerg- 
ency is cleared away. But sometimes that day 
may come too late. It is not disloyal to the 
ones you love to measure the degree of need 
and remember that you owe it to yourself as 
well as them, to plant the tiny seed and to 
the extent your means permit, nurture it. 


I heave seen many persons throw away valu- 
able gifts and opportunities simply because 
they lacked this philosophy and their fore- 
sight and faith in themselves and their des 
tiny was not long enough. I have seen others 
husband what they could and have the pleas- 
ant good fortune to see it later bring in a 
satisfying harvest. The old saying that the 
"the roed to hell is paved with good inten- 
tions," is a true one. One does not have to be 
mercilessly selfish to be a writer, Indeed, 


GREAT PROJECTS OFTEN BEGIN SMALL 





This vital problem of saving reminds us of a little booklet written some years 
in 

This is an apocryphal story of how in ancient 

times the seeds of wealth are sown by those who put aside a portion of their 

earnings regularly and productively for some future use. 

thoughts from this story which may plant an idea in the minds of those people 

who would like to make at least a start on the road to financial independence 


ago by George S. Clason entitled "J: 
Secret of Acquiring Wealth". * 


Richest 


Ma 


during their working years. 


"A part of all you earn is yours to keep. 
than a tenth no matter how little you earn. 


It 


rn 


should not 
It can be as much more 


one usually is a better writer i* he hes in 
him a selfless love of humsnity. But there 
sre times in everyone's life shen one ought 
to balance one good sgainst snother. Exces- 
sive modesty can smount to 4 sin. In every, 
single human being there is thet tiny.spark 
of the infinite. Jesus was thinking of this 
when he related the parable of the handmsia- 
ens and their lamps. The preciousness cf the 
feeling for human vorth and dignity will be 
found in others of the parsb’es. 


But there is still another thoucht buriea 
in this bit of wisdom we have reprinted. lf 
you substitute ideas for gold pieces, youll 
see what I mean. Too many of us read super- 
ficisally or are casual listeners. ie absorb, 
then quickly forget. ie should use our feel 
ings and sll of our senses as well as mere- 
ly our minds. Some people sre very sensitive 
to the emotional and psychological moods or 
atmosphere of new surroundings. That is one 
of the treasureable gifts of a writer, so to 
be able to take in and communicate feelings 
of this kind. If you can make a recder feel 
as if he were there, you ere a writer. 


But for those of you who hsve msny duties 
it is perheps comforting to reiterete & un- 
derscore the importance of husbanding those 
ideas snd emotions that come to us. Too of- 
ten they are like clouds thst drift over us 
and remain for a few hours, then ere gone.aA 
very humen tendency is to say, "Oh, 1 ought 
to use that some day." Manana. If we do not 
tie it down in our minds or senses, it will 
be lost. 


It is therefore, a good habit to pin such 
ideas down. Now you've 
got two ways to do it. 
One, you can write, put 
it in a notebook. two, 
you can file it away— 
i. @., sdsord it, emo- 
tionally, so it really 
stirs you and makes an 
impression on the film 
of your heart. Then it 
will be recorded deep- 
ly and more or less per- 


Babylon keveals 


His 


Here are a few 


be less 


as you can afford. Pay yourself first. Do not buy from the clothes- manently in your inner 
maker and the sandal-maker more than you can pay out of the rest and sub-conscious. Then it 
still have enough for food and charity and penance to the gods. is not necessary to be 

self-conscious sbout it 
"Wealth, like a tree, grows from a tiny seed. The first copper you whenever you need it,it 


save is the seed from which your tree of wealth shall grow. 
sooner you plant that seed the sooner shall the tree grow. 
more faithfully you nourish and water that tree with consistent sav- 


will bob into yourcon- 
scious mind and you'll 
be able to use it. 


The 
And the 


ings, the sooner you may bask in contentment beneath its shade.... 


"Every gold piece you save is a slave to work for you. 


it earns is its child that also can earn for you. 


Finslly, have faith, 
real fsith in yourself 


Every copper 
very copper You msy be a VIP, or & 


If vou would be- 


come wealthy, then what you save must earn, and its children must little renee: or — 
earn, that all may helpto give to you the abundance you crave." bn bomb is most full. 
. v e 
*Copyright - Prentice-Hall, Inc., New York, New York ge escent = <a 
, ee : } Ane w } 
The obvious “catc’i" in this theory is that it is not automatic. When surplus pclae ptt “ 
earnings become available, there must de a plan, and above all the "will to = oa, Sereree a 


save". 
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believe in them. 





REWRITE 


THESE PROBLEMS APPLY TO YOU! 





I resd a piece recently about the frustre 
tions of tv edv. men. a test showed that in 
many cases viewers: (1) turned off, or worse, 
tuned away their attention during sponsors' 
messages; (2) could not remember the sdver- 
tiser's name, or confused it with another's 
name or procuct. And, worst of 41), retain- 
ed the neme anc product long enough to rush 
out and buy someone else's product just be- 
cause they liked it better! 


Now these evidences of freedom from domi- 
néetion by the hard snc soft sellers mav en- 
terteain end emuse you. But strictly speaking 
they are your problems, too. There is a di- 
ect parallel between the adv. man's woes and 
your own. You gre each seeking to capture a 
person's attention, and if you don't get it 
or irritate him, you sre wasting your time. 
The resson that so many "messsges from your 
sponsor" fail is nine times out of ten they 
(1) lsck subtlety; (2) they sre selfish, i. 
e., they sre only interested in selling you 
something. Their interest in you is false & 
insincere more often then it is sincere; and 
(3) there is a covert attempt to influence, 
rush you off your feet, and make you buy an 
article you neither need or want. In other 
words to trap you. That is why there is en- 
mity, inevitsble and never-ending, existing 
between those who view and those who plug. 


The old truism is crystal clear. You can 
still catch more flies with honey. The power 
to suggest is stronger than dictetion. and 
in spite of the elaborete plugging of sense 
tionalism, the sordid, morbid and distaste- 
ful, the vest sellers and most appealing, the 
inexhaustible "bread-and-butter" stories of 
- 617 ages, have been the ones that wrap fin- 
gers eround your hesrt, thet intrigue one's 
mind end lend dignity to the human soul, to 
the goodness & Sweetness of life. Can you re- 
céll the very few books or short stories you 
have hated to see come to an end. They hada 
the sincerity, the realness, and the qusali- 
ty of unselfishness that most sponsors mes- 
ssges lack. They "ring true." 


But 
ao it 
meres 


you can learn how to tell a story and 
better by thinking about those night- 
of the adv. men. First, study how the 
story can be made appealing and urgent to 4 
large number of people. You do that by sin- 
cerely putting yourself in the reader's shoes 
thinking and feeling the way he would. For- 
get es much as you can that you want to get 
a check. Tell a warm and compelling story. 


Next, concentrete on holding the readers’ 
interest. He will resct much as you would=— 
be held by your enthusissm and sense of ur- 
gency. Those thet aren't, well, they would- 
n't be interested, even if you use artific- 
isl tricks. (Serious craftsmenship is some- 
thing else agein.) So lesve them to the au- 
thors who write « different type of story.If 
you do well, your pub’ic wil’ increase. 
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Never forget that you create your public! 


Third, you have got to be much clearer in 
putting over your ideas than you are in or- 
dinery, everyday life. Talk to e small club 
group, then let them tell you how they lik- 
ed it. You will be amazed et how few of the 
ideas got over, and the way those were mix- 
ed. Or play that game of sending a not very 
compliceted thought around a circle. Itwon't 
be the same idea at sll when it gets back to 
Without being too obvious, you must find an 
ingenious method of (1) stating your ideas, 
names of characters, theme, etc., so clear- 
ly they can be easily picked up. Then it is 
necesssry subtly to reiterate them, rephrase 
them snd emphasize them until you have made 
the readers remember then. 


and finally, you need to use the emotion- 
al technique. Make your reader identify with 
the MC and feel strongly about the same un- 
derlying ideas as you and the MC do. You do 
that by projecting your idees and feelings, 
not just giving them didectic expression. If 
you feel your story intensively and then use 
werm, emotions! words to convey your feeling, 
the chences are with patience and practice, 
you will acquire craftsmanship to make oth- 
ers feel as you do. 


People often tell me at conferences that I 
leave them with something to think about. I 
have spent my life learning to use words in 
the most effective manner possible. But I 
do not give the people I talk to words alone. 
I try to give them strong, thought- provoking 
ideas. And to emotionalize these in a seri- 
ous or humorous manner they will not forget 
quickly. I strive for the shock of individ- 
usl uniqueness, and a personal approsch. It 
is not for nothing that Elva and I are both 
known as Bill and Elva to hundreds of writ- 
ers throughout the world. They find it nat- 
ural to speak and think of us as friends. A 
quality of warm directness is conveyed. and 
that is a priceless quality for writers. If 
you can somehow harness it to the technique 
of filling your reader with the confident ¢ 
trusting feeling that you know what you are 
talking about and are in full control of the 
material, you will make a story-teller. and 
with increasing experience you will gsin an 
ever greater precision. To live is to grow. 


That is where the radio & tv merchandizers 
fall down. They are so smooth, so calculat- 
ing effective, so forcedly imaginetive, and 
so cooly impersonal, yet piratically aggres 
sive. They have everything, except they have 
forgotten it is what is inside that counts. 
That's why people tune out the sponsors mes 
sages and forget what the messsge said, or 
ignore. That is why the Madison avenue huck 
sters get ulcers when they read the results 
of their questionnsires, viewers' polls, ete. 


Remember that your audience is never cap- 
tive. It exercises its right to choose. You 
must therefore use all your skills to win it. 





